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THE FESTIVAL OF INAUGURATION OR conqueror felt offended. He vowed vengeance against the petty 
DEDICATION. wan tribe that had dared to disobey his mandate. Tyre was soon sub- 

. ee, dued; and Jerusalem was next threatened by his‘arms. The 

Tus festival, which commenced on Tuesday last, and which com- || long continued tranquillity and prosperity of the Jews had excited 


memorates the preservation of the national existence, and the || the envy of the neighbouring tribes. The opulence of Jerusalem 
liberation of the Jews from oppression the most galling and || and its temple tempted their cupidity. No-sooner was it known 
inhuman, is celebrated during eight days, commencing on the || that the victorious army of Alexander was marching against 
twenty-fifth day of the month Kislev. As the historical events, || Jerusalem, than numerous reinforcements of Samaritans and 
the memory of which this festival perpetuates, are most important || Syrians, Phoenicians and Chaldeans, swelled his ranks. Jaddua 
to every Jew, we deem it our duty to present our reader with a || the High Priest, and the Jewish people, were in the utmost con- 
short extract, from the annals of our ancestors, concerning this || sternation and dismay. Public sacrifices were offered for the 
period of deep national calamity and suffering, from which a mer- |) national welfare; public prayers arose to implore the protection 
ciful God vouchsafed to deliver our fathers. The authorities we || of the Deity. A nocturnal vision revealed to Jaddua how to 
use are Josephus (Antiq. book xii.), the apocryphal history of || appease the incensed Macedonian. Accordingly he caused the 
the Maccabees, and the Hebrew y15'py Joseppon (Book iii.). || city to be ornamented with garlands and flowers, and the gates to 
We have also thankfully and largely availed ourselves of the aid |} be thrown open, whilst himself, and the other Priests, dressed in 
afforded to us by the History of the Jews by Professor Milman. their sacred vestments, and the people clothed in robes of white, 
The seventy years of exile and captivity which an offended prepared to meet the dreaded conqueror. The solemn procession 
Deity had denounced against Judah and Jerusalem, were termin- || marched forth to Sapha, an eminence from whence the whole cit 
ated by the decree of Cyrus, as had been predicted by the Pro- || and temple might be seen. No sooner had Alexander beheld the 
phet of the Lord. The Jews returned to Jerusalem. The favour || High Priest in his hyacinthine robes embroidered with gold, 
of the mighty monarch of Persia was extended to the worshippers || wearing his mitre with the golden frontal, than he fell prostrate 
of the true God. They rebuilt their temple and city, and lived |} and adored the Holy Name which was there inscribed in golden 
peaceably in their native valleys. While all around them was || characters. His attendants were astonished ; and the enemies of 
war and devastation, while Xerxes undertook his rash expedition |; the Jews who impatiently expected the signal of slaughter 
against the Greeks, and these in revenge ravaged the shores of |} and pillage, were struck with amazement. At length Parmenio, 
Asia Minor, till the great king was forced to sue for peace, the || one of Alexander's principal leaders, addressed him and said, 
tranquil Jews, under the direction of their High Priests, culti- |} ‘‘ How comes it that thou, before whom every one prostrates him-— 
vated the arts of peace, and strove gradually to recover the opu- || self, shouldest knee! before this Priest of the Jews?” Alexander 
lence and national welfare which they had once enjoyed. No || replied, “I worship not this man, but his God.” He further 
remarkable event, for many years, interrupted the noiseless tenor || related how, previous to his entering on his expedition to Persia, 
of their annals. If the rancorous hatred of Hamanthreatened || he had, in a nocturnal vision, at Dion in Macedonia, seen the 
extermination to the Jewish name, the merciful interposition of || Jewish High Priest, dressed as he was then before him ; that 
Providence averted the danger, and the fate which a remorseless || the man who appeared to him in that vision had encouraged him, 
foe had prepared for Israel recoiled on his own head. Haman, | and promised him the conquest of all Asia; and he concluded by 
his sons and adherents, perished ignominiously; and in Judea, |) saying, “‘ Now that I see him before me, my vision recurs to my 
and throughout the one hundred and twenty-seven provinces || mind; and, as I am thus convinced of the divine protection, I no 
which composed the mighty Persian empire, the Jews, in quiet longer doubt but I shall f ully succeed in my undertakings. He 
and comfort, could, on each revolving year, renew their thanks |} entered Jerusalem as a friend, offered rich sacrifices, and granted 
to the All-merciful Being who had frustrated the murderous coun- || the nation all those favours and immunities which they solicited 
sels of their fell enemy. | | from him. After a short sojourn, he departed to complete the 
But this state of quiet happiness was doomed to be most fear- final subjugation of the Persian monarchy, and thus to verify the 
fully interrupted; Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, and || prediction of the Prophet, that the empire of Cyrus should be 
leader of the Grecian hosts, attacked the last monarch of Persia. || subverted by a Greek, | 
His irresistible might overcame and scattered the numerous hosts The imminent danger being overpast, Jerusalem could joyfully 
of Darius. Wherever he came he conquered. In his progress || acknowledge the Divine protection. But the period of peace 
he besieged Tyre; thence he sent his messengers to Jerusalem, | which ensued was not of long duration. Alexander died within 
and commanded the High Priest to furnish him with the same aid a few years after his visit to Jerusalem. The principal leaders of 
and supplies which, till then, the Jews had furnished to Darius, || his armies shared his conquests. Alike aye “rs grasping. 
King of Persia. The Jews, true to the monarch whose bounty each strove to raise his own power on the die ° “. ra fs 
they had experienced, loyal and faithful in their allegiance, refused | Constant warfare devastated the eee world ; 8 Soe 
to comply with Alexander’s commands. Their High Priest, in || conquests of Alexander had — pert Pg J aden da 
the name of the assembled Council of Israel, replied, that they cruelty trampled down the wager oy roe duri event 
had sworn not to bear arms against Darius during their lives, and not escape the dreadful anarchy 
that they could not break their oath of allegiance, The haughty |j tive warfare, waged by the general : ab 
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God, and next to the land which he inhabits. 
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Ptolemy, King of Egypt, assaulted Jerusalem on the Sabbath. 
The Jews did not presume to violate the sanctity of the day by en- 
tering on the work of slaughter, no resistance was offered, and 
Ptolemy abused his bloodless conquest by carrying away one 
hundred thousand captives, whom he settled chiefly at Alexandria 
in Egypt, and Cyrene. Nor was he long left in undisturbed pos- 
session ; twice was Judea conquered by Antigonus, another of the 
rival chieftains; twice regained by Ptolemy, under whose domi- 
nion it finally remained. But Ptolemy had by this time learned 
to respect his new subjects. He found them still as observant of 
their plighted faith, as loyal in their allegiance, as Alexander had 
found themto be. He,therefore, endeavoured to attach them to his 
cause, enrolled an army of 30,000 Jews, and entrusted the chief gar- 
risons of the country totheir cere. Underthe mild government of the 
three first Ptolemies, Soter, Philadelphus, and Euergetes, both the 
native and Alexandrian Jews enjoyed many marks of the royal 


‘favour ; and while nearly all the rest of the world was ravaged 


by war, their country flourished in profound peace, until the found- 
ing of the Syro-Grecian kingdom by Seleucus, and the establish- 
ment of Antioch as its capital, brought them into the unfortunate 
situation of a weak nation placed between two great conflicting 
monarchies. Egyptians and Syro-Grecians alternately wrested 
the land from each other; peace and security fled. Intestine 
divisions increased the misfortunes produced by foreign tyranny, 
aud eventually led to the plunder and ruin of the holy city, and 
to the persecution, and almost to the complete extermination of 
its people. 

Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes “ the Illustrious,”’ had ascended 
the throne of Syria. The conflicting chiefs of Judea in turn 
appealed to his supremacy and implored his aid. Antiochus united 


the quick and versatile character of a Greek, with the splendid 


voluptuousness and fierce despotism of an Asiatic. Amongst the 
discrepancies of this worthless character, must be reckoned a 
great degree of bigotry and religious intolerance. Few of the 
most fanatical persecutors of after-ages equalled the ruthless 
attempts of Antiochus to exterminate the religion of the Jews, and 
substitute that of the Greeks. Yet the savage and_tyranical 
violence of Antiochus was, in fact, and surely we may say provi- 
dentially, the safeguard of the Jewish nation from the greatest 
moral danger to which it had ever been exposed. the slow and 
secret, but certain and pernicious encroachment of Grecian man- 
ners, Grecian arts, Grecian vices, and Grecian idolatry. It roused 
the dormant energy of the whole people, and united again in indis- 


soluble bonds the generous desire of national independence with 


zealous attachment to the religious worship of the Creator. It 
again identified the true patriot with the devout worshipper, and 
taught the Jew to know that he owes his allegiance, first to his 
But we anticipate 
the course of our narrative, to which we now return. 

_ Two contending Iligh Priests of the Jews outbid each other in 
the royal favour, Joshua, who had assumed the Grecian name 
Jason, was forced to yield to the richer presents of his brother 
Onias, who, secure in the venal protection of Antiochus, assumed 
the name of Menelaus, and oppressed his people. 
insurrection broke out in Jerusalem against his authority. Report 
magnified it into a deliberate revolt of the whole nation against 
Antiochus. He marched without delay to Jerusalem, put to death 
in three days forty thousand of the inhabitants, and seized as many 
more to be sold as slaves. He next entered the temple; and, 
having stripped it of its consecrated utensils and other treasures, 
he caused unclean animals to be sacrificed, and every part of the 
temple to be desecrated with the most odious defilement. Nor 
was this sufficient to satisfy his cruelty and fanaticism: he deter- 
mined to exterminate the whole Hebrew race; and the dreadful 
edict was entrusted to Apollonius, by whom it. was executed with 
as cruel despatch as the most sanguinary tyrant could desire, 
Apollonius waited ull the Sabbath, when the people were occupied 
in their peaceful religious duties. He then let loose his soldiers 
against the unresisting multitude, slew the men, and seized all the 


A formidable | 


women as captives. He proceeded to pillage, and then to dis. 
mantle the city, which he set on fire in many places: he threw 
down the walls, and built a strong fortress on the highest part of 
Mount Zion, which commanded the temple and all the rest of the 
city. From this garrison, he harassed the people of the countr 
who stole in with fond attachment to visit the ruins, or to offer a 
hasty and interrupted worship in the place of the sanctuary: for 
all the public services had ceased, and no voice of adoration was 
heard in the holy city, unless that of the profane heathen callin 
on their idols. The persecution did not end here: Antiochus 
issued an edict for uniformity of worship throughout his domin- 
ions; and dispatched officers into all parts to enforce rigid com- 
pliance with the decree. Jerusalem, conspicuous above all other 
places, was exposed to the utmost fury of the royal bigot. The 
statue of Jupiter Olympius, to whom the temple had been dedi- 
cated, was erected on the altar of burnt-offerings. Every rite 
of the Mosaic law and worship was strictly prohibited under pain 
of death,—a penalty which many willing victims incurred. The 
Book of Maccabees records the sufferings and the fortitude of an 
oppressed people. We refer to its pages, and to those of Josephus, 
for a detail of cruelties which we shudder to insert in our own. 
The licentious orgies of the Dacchanalia were substituted for the 
national festival of the tabernacles. ‘The reluctant Jews were 
forced to join in these disgraceful riots. Whoever resisted met 
with instant death; and total extermination or abandonment of 
their holy law, was the alternative offered to the Hebrews, 
Thus on the verge of apostasy, ruin, and extermination, nothin 
could avert the fate which threatened our ancestors, when it pleased 
Divine Providence to interpose and to save the remnant of his 
people: not indeed by a direct and miraculous intervention as in 
days of old; but by pouring forth the spirit of zeal and patriotism; 
awakening in the minds of virtuous men that_noble daring which 
leads them to conquer or to die, and that generous and true valour 
whieh considers life of no value unless devoted to the cause of 
God and of their fatherland. Such were the sentiments which 
induced the aged Mattathias to raise the sword against the fell 
oppressors of his people ; which prompted his five sons nobly to 
stake their lives in defence of their faith, and to free their injured 
brethren from the ruthless tyranny of their cruel persecutor. One 
by one they fell willing sacrifices to their most sacred cause ; but 
their noble blood was not shed in vain, Civil and religious free- 
dom, peace, and the undisturbed worship of the one true God, were 


the glorious rewards of their toils, their dgngers, and their death. 


And if Scotland justly glories in her Wallace; if Gustavus Vasa 
in Sweden, William Tell in Switzerland, have merited the gratitude 
of their people and the admiration of posterity: if the glorious 
names of these great men, their noble struggles and heroic devo- 
tion, command the svmpathies, and share the veneration of every 
true friend of humanity; that sympathy and veneration is ina 
much higher degree due to Judas Maccabeus and his worthy 
brethren, the glorious prototypes to all who, in after-ages, merited 
the blessings of their oppressed and injured fellow-men. 

In Modin, a village of Judea, on an eminence, commanding a 
view of the sea, lived Mattathias, an aged man of the sacerdotal 
line, with his five sons, Joannan, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and 
Jonathan,—all in the prime of life. He often lamented before 
his sons the wretched state of their people, and was accustomed 
to say that it was far more noble to sacrifice their lives in defence 
of their religion, their laws, and their country, than to live as 
apostates and slaves. The opportunity of vindicating his prin- 
ciples, and of proving that they were those of his sou}, not merely 
of his lips, was soon afforded to him. Apelles, a royal officer, 
arrived at Modin, to enforce the edict for abolishing the religion 
and laws of the Jews. He first applied to Mattathias, the man 
whose priestly birth and high moral character gave him the first 
rank in the place, and the influence of whose example would en- 
sure willing obedience to the decree of Antiochus, Threats and 
promises were alike resorted to by Apelles, but in vain. Matta- 
thias nobly replied, that, though every other person submitted, he 
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would rather die than forsake the laws of the great God of Israel, 
and exhorted his five sons to follow his example. The altercation 
which ensued became aggravated by an apostate, who, in the 
presence of his indignant countrymen, sacrificed to the idols whose 
worship the royal decree commanded. He fell by the hand of 
Mattathias. Apelles himself and his attendants were attacked 
and slain, and the men of Modin retired to the mountains. 
Many true and zealous Jews joined them, and rallied round the 
standard of freedom which Mattathias and his sons erected. Suc- 
cess attended their undertakings, which were conducted with equal 
enterprise and discretion. For a time Mattathias and his fol- 
lowers lay hidden in the mountain fastnesses: and, as opportunity 
offered, attacked the towns, destroyed the heathen altars, enforced 
circumcision, re-established synagogues for public worship, and 
drove off such of the king’s officers as were appointed to enforce 
idolatry. 

The venerable Mattathias did not lone survive these first suc- 
cesses. Dying, he entrusted the command to the most valiant of 
his sons, Judas surnamed '397, ‘‘ Maccabeus.”’ It is supposed 
this name was given from the inscription of his banner, the 
initials of the words “ 71923 Who is like unto 
thee among the gods, O Lord?” (Exodus xv. 11.) The new 
leader proved himself well worthy of the paternal confidence, and 
fully equal to the exigencies of those stirring times. Having 
tried his soldiers by many gallant adventures, surprising mam 
cities which he garrisoned and fortified as places of refuge to his 
oppressed brethren, Judas at length determined to meet the enemy 
in the field. Apollonius, governor of Samaria, who marched 
against him, was totally defeated. He himself fell in single combat 
with Judas, who took his sword as a trophy, which ever after he 
used in battle. .Seron, governor of Coelo-Syria, was next de- 
feated by Judas with great slaughter. | : | 

Antiochus, informed that the people whom he had so long 
oppressed with impunity, had at length been goaded into resist- 
ance, sent forth a very formidable army of forty thousand foot 
and seven thousand horse. In their train came numerous slave- 
merchants; for the royal will of Antiochus had decided that tbe 
conquered Jews should be sold, in order to replenish his exhausted 
treasuries. ‘J’o meet this formidable host, Judas could number 
but six thousand followers. In strict conformity with the com- 
mands of the law, he proclaimed that whosoever had lately married, 
planted vineyards, built houses, or was fearful, should retire.* 
Half his forces availed themselves of the permission. With 
those few that remained, the consummate generalship of Judas, 
under Providence, obtained a decisive victory. The rich booty of 
the camp fell into the hands of the Jews, who, with just retribu- 
tion, sold for slaves as many of the slave-merchants as they could 
find. Numerous other battles were fought with similar good 
success. The next year the king's lieuterant, Lysias, appeared 


in person at the head of sixty thousand foot and five thousand — 


horse. Judas marched forth to meet him at the hcad of ten 
thousand Jews, defeated him, and forced him to retreat. 

Thus triumphant, victors in every well-contested field, Judas 
and his gallant followers entered Jerusalem. T'reedom of con- 
science, and the undisturbed worship of their God, had been the 
potent motives which made them draw the sword against their 
haughty and bigotted oppressors. Crowned with success, they 
now prepared to restore that worship to its ancient purity and 
splendour. They found the gates of the temple burnt, and the 
sanctuary abandoned ; shrubs and weeds covered the courts, and 
desolation had spread its ruthless hand over every part of the 
Splendid pile. With tearful eyes, but heartfelt gratitude, Judas 
and his men commenced the task of repairing, cleansing, and 
consecrating the sacred buildings. The holy utensils, the table of 
shew-bread, the candlesticks, and the altar of incense, all pure 
gold, were made anew, and replaced in the sanctuary ; and the 
temple was again inaugurated, on the twenty-fifth day of the 


* Deut. XX. 5—8. 


—— be: 


third month, precisely three years after its profanation and pillage 
by Antiochus. The Talmud (treatise, Sabbath, chap. ii.) relates, 
that when every preparation for the inauguration was completed, 
no consecrated oil could be found for the sacred lights; and the 
scrupulous Judas justly feared to contaminate the purity of the 
temple by using oil which had been defiled by idolaters. In this 
strait, a small jar of oil, with the seal of a former High Priest, 
still inviolate, was found; and though the quantity which it con- 
tained was barely sufficient once to light the sacred lamps, yet, 
by the special blessing of the Deity, it proved. sufficient for the 
consumption of a whole week; during which period new oil was 
obtained, and consecrated, In honour of this manifestation of 
the divine blessing, we burn the lights of ma.3n, or, ‘the inau- 
guration,” while our prayers and thanksgivings convey our grati- 
tude to the Most High, who nerved the arms of his servants, and 
saved his people from extermination and apostasy.— Dr. Raphall. 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT, nw 


‘* Better is a poor and wise child, than an old and foolish king who will 
no more be admonished. 
For out of prison he cometh to reign; whereas also he that is born 
in his kingdom becometh poor.”— Eccles. tv. 13, 14. 


Tre poor lad and the old king both were once destitute-—the 
latter before he saw the light of the world, and the former in the 
dark dungeon. Both were placed on the throne by fate. The 
poor lad owed his elevation to his wisdom, and he was, therefore, 
firmly established; whilst the king owed his rank to birth only, 
and his throne was tottering when he was placed in a situation in 
which he could not advise himself. 

Faithful to this ptcture, we see Joseph and Pharaoh placed 
together in to-morrow’s lesson. Pharaoh, a king by birth, finds 
himself embarrassed by a dream, which he cannot interpret. 
The mighty sovereign must send to the dungeon for a poor lad, 
must liberate him, place him next to the throne, and make the 


admission, “ There is none so discreet and wise as thou art,” 


because wisdom proceeds from God, and before Him a throne and 
a dungeon are equal.: The eminence of mental power was on 
Sinai, where the All-wise laid down ‘the tables of his law, Vain 
is the purple of the king; nothing the glittering splendour of the 
gold, which dazzles the poor mortal but does not enlighten him. 
- The country in which Joseph was to take so high a position, 
and which, owing to her antiquity, her arts and sciences, and her 
olitical institutions, stands a problem in the world, is ealled 
Mizraim, also El-Kabit (the glorious one), but some of the most 
ancient writers call it Egypt.* 
Her antiquities—~her immense pyramids, obelisks, and cata- 
combs——her ruins of canals, cities, monuments, and temples, as 
well as the yet undeciphered hieroglyphics, even now cause to the 
traveller reverential astonishment. Lgypt is situated in the 
north of Africa, and is, from south to north intersected by the 
Nile, which empties. itself into the Mediterranean. This river 
flows from Asoman to Cairo, and, streaming down from the 
higher Nubia throngh a chain of mountains, remains stagnant in 
a broad valley. From this valley it overflows a country replete 
with the wonders of nature and the spirit of human invention, as 
faras the Mediterranean. ‘The Nile is the blessing of the country, 
for it supplies the place of rain. But the same Nile may become a 
curse, if it swells too high, and destroys the corn, the maize, and 
the indigo—the rich products of the Egyptian soil. 
This remarkable river, at a stated period of the year, overflows 

its bed and moistens the lanc for two harvests, After having 
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reached its greatest height, in September, it gradually and im- : 
perceptibly sinks and falls. As, however, this natural inunda- 
tion does not suffice for every part of the country, the deficiency 
has been, for many ages past, supplied by artificial water-works. 
Owing to the salutary influences of the Nile on the whole 
country, which, without it, would produce nothing, and as by its 
inundation the seasons, the harvest, the salubrity of the climate, 
and even the winds, are regulated, the old Egyptians have wor- 
shipped it as their national god, erected temples unto it, and 
celebrated a feast at the beginning of its swelling, which is called 
the Feast of Nilus, and they offered unto it black bullocks. 
Wherever the inundations, and even the canals, do not reach, 
the soil is covered with burning sand, the effect of a sun, so 
powerful in most parts of the country that it causes plague and 
blindness ; hence we meet in no other country so many people 
with weak eyes. Where, however, the inundation moistens the 
soil, the sun’s salutary rays ripen and mature every growth to 
the most magnificent appearance and delightful flavour. Grain, 
husk-fruit, sugar-cane, papyrus, hemp, onions, rice, indigo, jalap, 
cassia, aloe, cotton, tama-bark, fruit of all descriptions, and whole 
woods of palm-trees, adorn the country and make it like a 
‘garden of God.’ The treasures it produces supply the adjacent 
countries; and the Romans used to call Egypt their granary. 
In Joseph's time the country had already attained to a high | 
degree of culture; it then possessed the largest trade in the world, 
cultivated all arts and sciences, particularly mathematics and 
astronomy, to which the inundations gave rise. Nor did archi- 
tecture flourish in a less degree; gigantic structures were raised, 
the ruins of which even now, after many thousands of years, 
elicit the admiration of the civilised world. | 
The inhabitants were a mixture of various nations of the world. 
A great portion of them were Arabs; and, according to Scrip- 
ture, the sons of Ham were the first who settled in the country. 
The inhabitants were divided into seven classes, of whom the : 
priests formed the first and highest, as they constituted the privi- | 
leged nobility, and who were in possession 6f all the offices of the 
state. The priests also. preserved the secrets of the natural 
sciences, by which influence they were looked upon by the people 
as their instructors ; and this respect gradually rose to the idolisa- 
tion which, as we read in ancient history, was paid to the priests 
and to the enchanters. Next to the priests came that of the | 
warriors (all men of military profession) ; then the trade classes ; 
then the navigators of the Nile; then the Greek interpreters 
-(dragomans, synonymous to the Hebrew then the 
lowest class, the shepherds, among whom the pig-drovers were 
mostly hated, and were not even permitted to attend at the temple- 
service. At the time of Joseph, the rulers were called Pharaoh, 
a general term for all kings who, as even now, despotically carry 
the sceptre and the rod alternately, and at whose behest the people 
made every sacrifice to erect the gigantic works which the country 
exhibits. The inhabitants preserved their national character for 
a long time; for although their commerce brought them into con- 
nexion with many and various foreigners, they still remained 
secluded within their country, and isolated by their religion and 
constitution ; they were not fond of strangers, avoided all confi- 
dential intercourse with them, and remained strictly separate in 
their customs and manners. | 
After this brief sketch of the country and the inhabitants, 
we will return to the history of Joseph, who was destined to act 


so wonderful a part in that wonderful country. 


At the end of two years of Joseph’s imprisonment, Pharaoh’s 
spirit was troubled by a dream, which none of his magicians 
could interpret, although the interpretation which Joseph after- 
wards gave appeared so simple; since fat kine and full ears of 
corn ought at once to have struck them as signifying a plentiful 
harvest and fruitful soil, whilst thin kine and withered ears ought 
to have reminded them of a parched ground and famished land. 
We may, therefore, well apply the words of a later Prophet: — 


Surely the Princes of Zoan are fools. 
The counsel of the wise councillors of Pharaoh is become brutis} ; 
How say ye unto Pharaoh, I am the son of the wise, 
The son of ancient kings ? 

Where are they? Where are thy wise men? 
‘And let them tell thee now, and let them know 
What the Lord of hosts has purposed upon Egypt.”—Isa. xix, 11,19. 


Upon the recommendation of the chief butler, Joseph was sent 
for from his dungeon, and his interpretation and advice pleased 
the king so much, that he appointed him to an office tantamount 
to viceroy, or regent. Pharaoh occupied the throne, but Joseph 
ruled the country. How sudden was this elevation of the poor 
lad! How wide the distinction between a hopeless prisoner and 
a ruler over a mighty empire! And what caused this elevation 
and distinction ? The wisdom which God bestowed upon him. 
It is, therefore, justly admitted, by Elihu, one of Job’s friends: — 

‘‘ T said, Days should speak, 
And multitude of years should teach wisdom. 
But there is a spirit in man: 


And the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding, 
Great men are not always wise : 


Neither do all the aged understand judgment.”—Job xxxii. 7—9, 

The events which then occurred verified Joseph’s prophecy. 
Seven years of plenty were succeeded by seven years of famine, 

The shrewd policy observed by Joseph, in levying a tax upon 
the people in the years of abundance, to provide for the famine, 
could not but elicit the admiration of the king and his counsellors, 
It may be asked, however, Why should Joseph despotically have 
deprived the people of their labour and property, and impose so 
heavy a tax as a fifth part of their produce? Would it not have 
sufficed, if Joseph had published this prophecy through the land, 
and warned the people to save as much as they possibly could for 
the ensuing famine? ‘The reply to this is, that, had he left it to 
the voluntary management of the people, the usurers and specu- 
lators in corn would have taken an unfair advantage of the plen- 
titude; they would have bought up all the corn available, and in 
the famine have raised the price so high, that the poor people 
must have fallen their victims and starved. When we see that 
such speculations are carried on in our liberal age, and in civilised 
countries, that merchants trade in the lives of people (for nothing 
less than a life-trade can such *“ speculations” be called), we 
must expect that such would have been the case in the age.of — 
despotism and darkness. Joseph, therefore, wisely made it a_ 
forced contibution for the benefit of the people themselves, and 
prevented a traffic which would have caused the aggrandisement 
of a few mercenary people, but the ruin of the nation at large. 

The consequence of Joseph’s arrangement was, that ‘ when 
the seven years of dearth began to come, according as Joseph 
had said, the dearth was in all lands; but in all the land of Egypt 
there was bread. And all countries came unto Egypt to Joseph 
for to buy corn.” 

Unlike others who, when suddenly “ lifted up from the dung- 
hill to sit with princes,” grow proud and haughty, Joseph re- 
membered his distress in the hours of joy, and was thankful to 
Him, whose wisdom he humbly acknowledged as the only source 
of his elevation. During the famine two sons were born to him, 
and the names which he gave them indicated his gratitude. The 
one he called Manasseh, “ for Gop,” said he, “‘ hath made me 
to forget all my toil.’ And the second he called Ephraim, « for 
God hath caused me to be fruitful in the land of my afiliction.”’ 
Return we now to Joseph’s home. | 

The famine which prevailed in Canaan was also sorely felt b 
Jacob’s family, and it being known that corn was plentiful in 
Egypt, he sent his childrea down there to buy food, little thinking 
that the vendor and supplier of that food was his lost son. That 
they did not recognise Joseph when they saw nim is not sur- 
prising, when we remember that above thirty-seven years had 
elapsed since he left, and that the splendour of his dress and 
costume had dazzled them; that had they have even noticed the — 
likeness, they could hardly have imagined that it should be the 
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r lad whom they had stripped and sold as a slave; whilst 
- Joseph was more likely to recognise them, as they came ten in 
~ number together, and probably in the same kind of dress as he 
had left them. 

Our narrative then proceeds to the details of Joseph's accusing 
them as spies, of his insisting upon their bringing Benjamin down 
to him, of his imprisoning Simeon and keeping him as security, 
of his putting their money back into their sacks, of their distress 
at finding the money, and their fear of being accused of theft, and 
of the most heart-rending agony of the old father’s mind when 
they returned with the mournful tale of their misfortunes, the 
saddest of which, the peremptory order of the Viceroy of Egypt 
to bring down benjamin —to take even his youngest child away 
from him, whose soul was bound up with his own. We read, 
‘ And Jacob their father said unto them, Me have ye bereaved of 
my children: Joseph is not, Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away: all these things are come upon me.” Well 
might Jacob have thought to spend his last days in deep mourn- 
ing at the loss of his most beloved wife and dearest child. Well 
might he have hoped that the “ sea of his troubles would cease 
from her raging.’” How terrible was, therefore, the storm which 
broke his temporary calm, and which violently tore open. the 
wound which was healing—the loss of Joseph. How terrible 
the necessity of his parting with another child—the only one 
which survived from his beloved wife Rachel. ‘The distressed 
father was resolved, however, not to part with Benjamin, and he 
said, ‘‘ My son shall not go down with you; for his brother is 
dead and he is left alone: if mischief befall him by the way in 
which ye go, then shall ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave.” But hunger compelled the old man to part even 
with him, and he said to them, “ If it must be so, do this,” 
advising them “ to carry down the man a present;” also to re- 
store the money which they had found, and lastly, true to his cha- 
racter —faith —- he blesses them-——‘“‘ And God Almighty give you 
mercy before the man, that he may send away your other brother 
and Kenjamin; and I, if I am to be bereaved of my children, I 
shall be bereaved.” Signifying, if it be the Divine purpose, that 
I shall lose even him, Jet the will of God be done. 

The first moral reflection suggested by these exciting details, 
so simply and so powerfully narrated in Holy Writ, is our acknow- 
ledging the just retribution of the crime which Joseph’s brethren 
committed against him and against their father, and the punish- 
ment which was now dealt out to them measure for measure. 
Our second, is deep mortification at the vindictiveness displayed 
by Joseph against his brethren, and his relentless persecution of 
the guilty, whereby his innocent father had so much to suffer. 
However ill they treated him, his brotherly feeling and com- 
passion should have been moved when he saw them in distress, 
and heard them say one to another, ‘“ We are very guilty con- 
cerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul when 
he besought us and we would not hear; therefore is this distress 
come upon us.” Their repentance of the guilt ought to have 
appeased him, and the agony which he caused his father ought to 
have made him relax the severity of his revenge. We are aware 
that every link in the chain of events was pre-ordained by an 
all-seeing Providence; yet, humanly speaking, we are permitted 
to make these observations, to shew that the Old Testament does 
not represent its heroes as gods or angels, but as fallible men. 
As atrue and faithful narrative of facts, it relates the virtues of 
Joseph, his unabated faith, his fortitude of moral character in 
resisting the temptations of Potiphar’s wife, his sagacity in the 
administration of the affairs of a great country in a crisis, ; and 
it also records his faults—the weakness of flesh and blood. Ile 
remembered his dreams, and would have all the “ eleven stars”’ 
bow down to him. True, he sent ultimately for his father, and 
discovered himself to his brethren; but he kept yhem long in 
dreadful suspense. Even when his brother Benjamin appeared 
before him, after so many years’ absence, and his ‘‘ bowels yearned 
towards his brother,” he sought where to weep; he entered into 


his chamber and wept there, and, hardening his brotherly feelings, 
maintained the disguise and continued the harshness of punish- 
ment, till he could no longer refrain himself. | 
_ Regarding the history of Joseph, however, in a Scriptural 
view ; that is, each event and each incident as the strings forming 
the harmonious instrument in the hand of God to carry out His 
pre-ordained purposes, according to the covenant made with the 
Patriarchs, we must arrive at the conclusion, that all these strings 
Were necessary, however discordant many of them may sound to 
human ears, in order to accelerate the great consummation —the 
end of the means—the captivity in Egypt, the liberation there- 
| from, and the purpose of all purposes —the revelation on Moant 
Sinai, and the promulgation of a law-book, to which the whole of 
Genesis must be considered but as an introduction ; which, how- 
ever, in itself, gives rise to so many useful and moral reflections, 
that we cannot too frequently impress upon parents to read these 
chapters to their children (after they have read them themselves), 


and thus, as it were, water the young plants with those living 


waters which never fail in comforting and refreshing them when 
they have grown up to trees, and have to encounter the withering 
blasts and heavy storms of a changeful fate. 


Tue Jews 1x Rome.— Late events* at Rome have not improv- 
ed the condition of our co-religionists in the “ eternal city.” Whilst 
the more enlightened classes of the Roman population have adopted 
the system of equality, without regard to religious profession, the 
lower classes, who constitute the majority, cannot yet rid them- 
selves of their deep-rooted prejudices and fanaticism, which often 
degenerate into excesses, and remind one of the scenes of the 
middle ages. 

The following extract we take from a correspondence of the 
Journal des Debats of the 4th ultimo :— 

‘« The tranquillity which we have enjoyed since the accession of 
the new Ministry has been disturbed by a riot, to which no political 
importance can be attached, Yesterday, a report was spread that 
a Civico (civic guard) of the quarter called St. Campitelli had been 
insulted and maltreated by the Jews, who from times immemorable 
have been odious tothe Roman mob. The half-emancipation which 
has been granted by Pope Pius IX., has not yet been frankly accepted 
by the inhabitants of the Monti and Transtevere; and I have had 
already an opportunity of mentioning the opposition which is made 
by the inhabitants of these quarters to the demolition of the walls of 
the Ghetto. All the feelings of this absurd antipathy to the Jews, 
were most violently roused and manifested at the news (more or 
less authentic) of the insult offered to the guard. Groups formed 
themselves in the vicinity of the Ghetto. They first vented their 


ings; but with night-fall the agitation grew so menacing, that it 
was found necessary to disperse the mob by patrols of dragoons 
and carabineers. All was then quiet till about ten o'clock, when 
a troop of men, women, and children, who had organised them- 
selves in the quarter of La Reyola, from various streets rushed 
simultaneously upon the Ghetto. This troop was armed with 
stones, fagots, torches, and with all other kinds of instruments for 
attack. The carabineers and dragoons did their utmost to oppose 
their progress, bat could not prevent them from reaching the fore- 
most houses of the Ghetto. In a few moments the sign-boards, 
and the shop and house windows, were heard falling in a loud crash 
to the ground. They then brought the fagots to the doors. For- 
tunately a reinforcement of the National Guard arrived, and suc- 
ceeded in quelling the disturbance. The mob withdrew and again 
dispersed. No other attack was attempted during the night, but 
bands of from ten to twelve persons placed themselves in the 
neighbouring streets, for the purpose of beating any Jews who 
might have yet lingered in the streets. This morning at day- 


* By the late events, the writer alludes to those which preceded the 


Revolution of the 16th November. 


wrath in yells and groans at the Jews, who retired to their dwell-. 
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break, the shop of a Jewish butcher, situated in the place Navone, 
was completely emptied, after he had received a severe thrashing. 
Sixty dragoons on horseback now keep watch in the Ghetto, 
where all communication is interrupted. The posts of the National 
Guards are doubled, and it is hoped that order will be re- 
established.” 

The Archives Israelites, which gives further details of this affair, 
mentions that the proprietor and editor of the popular journal, 
Ji Casandrino, has been arrested, on account of having published 
an inciting article against the Jews. ‘The Ghetto is no more, 
legally speaking, the compulsory habitation of the Jews; but as 
they cannot succeed in getting houses let to them in other quarters 
of the city, they are compelled to reside in the old quarters. We 
also regret to state that they were refused admission into the 
National Guard of Rome. 


M. Wittlich, Assistant Surgeon (a Jew), has been appointed 
unanimously, Medical Officer of the Military Hospital. The 
council of officers of military health, composed of Surgeons, 
Physicians, and Apothecaries, contains a large number of our 
co-religionists. In the branch of Medicine, we noticed, besides 
M. Wittlich, Doctors Lévy (Michel), Netto, and Worms.—<Ar- 
chives Israélites. 

On the 19th of November, the promulgation of the French 
Constitution was celebrated at the Jews’ Synagogue of Paris, in 
the presence of a large assembly. ‘lhe two Consistories assisted 
at the Service, and the Synagogue was decorated with suitable 
standards, M. Isidore, Chief Rabbi of the Consistory of Paris, 
and M. Ennery, Grand Rabbi of the General Consistory, alter- 
nately addressed the congregation in a- patriotic and effective 
strain.—ibid. 


New Opera.—Our worthy co-religionist, M. Halévy, has 
just achieved the greatest.triumph. The Val d@ Andore,a comic 
opera, every presentation of which, for fifteen successive days, 
has excited unanimous applause, displays the ingenuity, melodi- 
ousnesss, and talent which constitute this last work of the cele- 
brated composer. This piece, which is likely to have a long run, 
forms a new brilliant in the crown of the artist, and will be very 

ofitable to the treasury of the Opera Comique.—ibid. 


Deatn OF A SON OF THE IMMORTAL MENDELSSOHN.— 
M. Joseph Mendelssohn, son of the celebrated philosopher, Moses 
Mendelssohn, and head of the wealthy bankers, Mendelssohn and 
Co., of Berlin, died on the 24th ultimo, in that town, at the age 
of seventy eight. The deceased was grandfather of Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, the composer. Most of the notables of Berlin, among 
whom was the venerable M. de Humboldt, cssisted at the fune- 
ral.— ibid. 

~ Cracow.— Among the twelve members of the Municipal 
Council, there are three Jews. 


New Ministry.—We fear, that the reactién at 
Berlin will have melancholy consequences for the interests of the 
Jews. ‘The ministers of Justice and War, have, previous to the 
last events, shewn themselves anything but favourable to the Jews, 
in their respective departments.—ihid. 


Mecuanics’ ATHEN®UM (Jews’ GENERAL), Bury 
Court.—On Friday evening, the 8th instant, Apsley Pellatt, kisq. 
delivered a lecture at this institution on the Manufacture of Glass. 
It must have been highly gratifying to this genuine friend of edu- 
cation, to find the lecture room crowded by members of the Jewish 
working class, as it proved to him and to the world that oua 
humble co-religionists thirst to drink fromthe fountain of know- 
ledge; a fact which adds another to the many claims which this 
institution possesses to the support of our brethren generally. 
zs r. Pellatt, who was received with cheers, commenced by stating, 
that 


He had much pleasure in contributing a gratuitous lecture to aid the 
very praiseworthy exertions of the Committee in providing the means 


| 


of instruction through their infant Literary and Scientific Institution, 


and that the manipulations and constituents of flint glass would be the 
subject of the evening’s lecture. Ile then proceeded to inform the ay. 
dience, that about three proportions of sand, whether of the Isle of 
Wight, Lynn, or Reigate, washed six or eight times, and Well-burnt, 
with four proportions of red lead, and carbonate of potash, by weight 
when well mixed together, are called Butch, which, when completely 
fused, is termed Metal. The construction of the furnace, the nature of 
the Stourbridge clay-pits, and the mode of filling, and melting, ang 
fusing, were severally explained, and the Lecturer stated, that the elas. 
ticity, refractability, transparency, or colorization, and annealing of 
glass, were all capable of philosophical explanation. Yet the perfection 
we had attained would only humble the well-constituted mind, when jt 
was remembered, that the ancient Egyptians were intimately ac. 
quainted with the art of moulding, colouring, blowing, etc., and have 
left fragments of mosaics and moulded glass, which a modern glass. 
maker can satisfactorily explain, in the absence of details which ancient 
literature failed to reveal. The human mind would still further be 
humbled, in contrasting the puny efforts of man with the beauties of 
nature, the geological construction ofthe earth, the metals, precious 
stones, and expanded astronomical views of the starry heavens, or the 
minute revelations of the microscope,—and would trace them all up to 
the beneficent operations and creative mercies of the Almighty. We 
can examine the specimens of ancient glass, brouglt by Mr. Bankes, 
and other travellers;from Egypt, in the statuettes of the glass mummy, 
which are indicative of the religious regard paid by the Egyptians to the 
preservation of man’s physical body. The beautiful fragments of the 
ancient vases of Greece and Rome, which have been found to contain 
the bones or ashes of the illustrious dead, prove that the religious ob- 
servances of these scientific and polished nations are apparent to us, 
through their ornamental arts and manufactures, for inthem we can trace 
the servile reverence of the Egyptian for the mere physical body, and 
the more elevated character of the Grecian and Roman respect for the 
virtues of the departed. Mr. Pellatt, after apologizing for this digres- 
sion, proceeded to illustrate by diagrams the usual mode of blowing, 
and the manner of obtaining rotatory motion and centrifugal force, 
especially in reference to the process of flashing (aided by the expan- 
sion of heated air), which is required in making tables of window-glass, 
for all flint-glass vases, goblets, etc., and to finish articles which require 
only theaid of iron tools in the earlier partof the process. Glass re- 
sembies no other metal in its manufacture ; it may be welded at a red 
heat by mere contact, while iron requires considerable friction to weld 
or unite two or more pieces together. This principle, and separation 
by contraction, were fully explained. ‘The facilities which this peculiar 
property gives to the art are essential, as without them no vases or 
useful vessels requiring more than one gathering, can be executed. 
The mode of making handles, the use of the tools in shaping, shearing, etc. 
—the glass-maker’s chair, with two arms forming inclined planes,— 
the geometrical increase of the weight of glass by each new gathering 
for large pieces;—having been described, the Lecturer entered into 
minute details (illustrated by Diagrams) of the various curious arts of 
the 'gyptians, Grecians, and Venetians, in the formation of their 
coloured glass mosaics, mille pore, vitro di Trino, Venetian balls, 
filagree, etc.; and, after explaining tne mode of cutting and engraving 
glass, he gave an elaborate artistic description of the Naples glass vase, 
exhumed a few years since at Pompeii, and now in the Naples Museum. 
Ife finally exhibited a model of the Portland vase in the British Mu- 
seum, which, fifty years ago, was so well explained by the great 
Wedgewood, the father of the potteries. 

The grateful cheers of the audience, at the close of the lecture, 
creeted the worthy and talented gentleman, who expressed 
himself ready at all times to aid them in their praiseworthy at- 


tempts to improve their minds, and thereby to raise themselves 


in the scale of society. 


Jewisu LApIges’ BENEVOLENT LOAN AND VISITING SOCIETY. 
—We are requested to announce the following donations to the 
ielief fund of this Society ;—— Lady Anthony de Rothschild, £19. 
Mrs. H. J. Montefiore (per Mrs. B. Lindo) £5. 


Youtns’ BenevoLenr Socirty.—This society, which has a 
very meritorious Object to carry out in encouraging honest indus- 
try among our poor youth, advertises a concert at Sussex Hall, 
for Wednesday evening next, in behalf of its funds. The success 
which the youthful committee desire, we have no doubt they will 
receive, more especially as the array of artistes engaged, is 
itself sufficient to ensure them a bumper. 
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CamBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—At the examination just concluded 
at Trinity College, we rejoice to find Mr. Alfred H. Louis again 
occupying & prominent position in the “ First Class.” We sin- 
cerely congratulate him and his worthy parents; and indeed we 
congratulate all our nation, for honors like these have never 
hitherto been enjoyed by Jews. 

New SynaGoGue, Norwicu.—The Jewish inhabitants of 
this ancient city, being stimulated by the pious desire of extending 
religious accommodation to their brethren, arising from the in- 
creased number of residents of the Hebrew faith, have purchased 
an eligible site for erecting a new Synagogue; and again appeal 
(see advertisement) to their friends to aid them with their sub- 
scriptions. We need not add how earnestly we join in that appeal 


for the erection of an edifice to be dedicated to the glory and 
praise of the God of Israel. : 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Among the various visions we meet with in the Prophets, that 


of Zechariah, which forms a portion of the Haphtora of 7393M Aaw. 


(Sabbath falling in the Feast of Dedication), is one of the most ob- 
scure yet remarkable. _ I allude to that of the “ Candlestick,” in 
chapter iv. | 

Htaving devoted to the subject considerable attention and minute 
investigation, I beg you to accept the result of the same. But, away 
from home, as I now am, I do not possess the works necessary for 
reference, and write but from memory, and as you are aware that 


o>> NOD T= PS (no workman can do without his tools), you will 
oblige me by supplying chapter and verse. You will also, I trust, 
make allowance for the perhaps irregular composition, as my mind is 
hardly yet at rest from a fatiguing journey, and the troubles endured 
by the vicissitudes of fate and the convulsed state of affairs in the 
country whence I have come. You will remember, that it was but one 
great luminary whose name was "NO (Rabbi Mear), of whom the 


ancients said ME WD OSM he was gifted with the power 


of making his wisdom available whenever he liked; who did not suffer - 


the serenity of his mind to be disturbed by the whims of fate ; nor the 
progress of his profound studies to be impeded by the turbulent current of 
misfortunes. If only. one such mancexisted in the ancient times of 
glory, what can be expected in the maint 2 when the human wants 
and cares have swelled to an overwhelming extent.* 

We may well say, 13) ON ON, 
‘ If our predecessors were like angels we are but like men.” Hence the 
insufficiency of ali our ingenuity and talent, when a pressure from with- 
out, and the force of circumstances, retards our very thoughts and 
throws us into confusion. | 

I will now, previous to my entering into the sacred temple of divine 
prophecy, enquire into the characteristics of Scriptural prophecy in 
general; and, im@order to arrive at the truth, can do no better than 
consult the philosophers of the Midrash. We meet with the following 
passage in the Midrash of Canticles 1. :— 

‘‘ Rabbi Juda said, Solomon first wrote the Book of Canticles, then 
the Book of Proverbs, and then Ecclesiastes; which order of his com- 
positions agrees with the maxim, that when man is in his youth he 
composes songs, when he grows up to manhood he speaks in parables, 
and when he grows old he says, ‘All is vanity.’ ” t 

In order to reconcile the apparent contradiction of this order with 
the passage in the Mishna, DT POD, “ all the compositions: of 
Solomon were sacred,” and with another passage in ‘Treatise Megilla 


* The same idea is expressed in Midrash to Canticles (w/nw wt). 
“Thou art beautiful, my love, as Tirzah ”’ (Solomon’s Song, vi. 3). 


The meaning of Tirzah being, “ when thou likest,” thou needst not ask 
any one, nor learn from any one, or, In a word, thou art not dependent upon 


any one, 


t It is astonishing that Jarchi, in his commentary to Baba Bathra, fol. 14, 


flatly contradicts the above, aud asserts, that Solomon composed Canticles 
in his old age; whilst in the above passage it is distinctly stated, that all 
Rabbies agree as to Ecclesiastes being his last composition. 


(fol. 6), where it is stated, that, “ all post-prophetical writings (°SV3) 
were holy, but this (alluding to Canticles) is the holiest of the holy”; 
both of which Talmudical passages, at a first glance, overthrow that of 
Rabbi Juda in the Midrash, who treats Canticies merely as a song, the 
effusion of youthful vivacity and the flight of infant imagination; in 
order, I say, to bring these three passages into harmonious agreement, 
permit me to explain the nature of poetry with reference to the poet. 

It will be perceived, that the character of poetry in general entirely 
depends upon the occupation and pursuits of the author. The similes 
and metaphors he uses, and the pictures he draws, always indicate his 
pursuits. In his personification of ideas and representation of thoughts, 
we may at once discover his occupation. Nor is the locality of his 
abode less perceptible from his poetic effusions. Thus, for instance, 
the shepherd, “ the man of the field,” will always draw his metaphors 
from the field and the meadow, from sowing and planting, from the 
seasons of the growth and the harvest, from husbandry in general, and 
from the views of nature. ‘The citizen, however, delineates the habits 
of business-men, the gigantic buildings of art, the structures of science, 
the dresses, customs and manners of people engaged in the pursuit of 
trade and commerce. ‘The Doctors of the Talmud, therefore, observe 
(Sanhedrim, chap. ix.): — 


793303 
‘* Many prophets prophesied to the same purpose, yet there are not 
two prophets whose poetry, system, and style is alike.” 


And this appears also to me, the import of another Talmudica! 
passage (llagiga, fol. 13) :— 


What Ezekiel saw, Isaiah saw; the difference, however, is that 


_ Ezekiel’s style is that of a villager who saw the king, ang Isaiah's that 


of a citizen,” 


The commentators (Rashi and Tosephoth) labour hard to illustrate 
this passage. After the preliminaries, however, which | have just mtro- 
duced, we at once and clearly perceive the meaning. Isaiah, whose 
extraction was fiom royal blood, and who was brought up at court, 
and in large towns (having been the son of Amoz, a brother of the 
King Amaziah, king of Judah, vide Treatise Megilla, fol. 10), in his 
visions, represents the Deity in kingly magnificence and royal splen- 
dour. ‘“ 1 saw,” says he, “ the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the Seraphim, 
and one cried unto another, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts. 
And the posts of the door moved at the voice of him that cried, and 
the house was filled with smoke.” Here we have a most awful and 
terror-striking representation of God's majesty. | | 

Ezekiel, however, who was brought up in a village, in his visions, 
represents the Deity surrounded by the elements of nature, such as the 
water, the clouds, the rainbow, the storm, and the animals of the field, 
In the first chapter of his prophecies be says, “ I was by the river of 
Chebar, and the heavens were opened and I saw visions of God, And 
| looked, and behold, a whir/wind came out of the north, a great clond | 
and also out of the midst thereof came the likeness of four 
living creatures.”” These he represents respectively with the faces of 
“an ox, a lion, and an eagle.” Again he says, “ And the living 
creatures ran and returned as the appearance of a flash of lightning.” 
Again, “ As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day 
of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round about,’ —all 
pictures of the elements of nature, such as the villager and the husband- 
man, who passes the greatest portion of his trme under the open canopy 
of heaven, is more apt to observe and to appreciate in all their beauty and 

randeur, than the citizen's locality and occupation will -allow, All 
though the holy purpose and sacred object both Prophets had in view 
was the same— the exhortation to all nations of the globe to the exer- 
cise of moral and religious virtue, and the abandonment. of idolatry and 
its concomitant moral corruption — yet their style varied according to 
their respective pursuits and habitations. 

The style and system of poetry also varies, according to the relative 
position which the author takes in his mode of contemplation and 
reflection. The philosopher Hegel divides these positions into three 
classes, subjective, objective, and self-dependant, The learned Mendels- 
sohn also says, in his Essay “ Pope a Metaphysician,’ the man, whose 
imaginary powers in the spring of his age are ever s0 productive of 
poesy, will, in the autumn of life, when his thoughts are matured, 
banish from his mind all fictitious ideas and poetical reflections which 
are based on vague and unmeaning speculations; whilst the light of 
truth will increase and prevail, and guide all his thoughts. For the 
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_ eommence A raisonner i! cesse de sentir.’ When man begins to reason | 


divine lights which constitute man’s pre-eminence in creation are 
FEELING and UNDERSTANDING, which, however, are in continual 
struggle with each other; and it is this very struggle which leads him 
to his aim—the pure truth. The first impulses of fee/ing form a mass 
of thoughts and ideas in the mind, but it is left for the understanding to 
choose them, to collect them, to conceive them clearly and distinctly, 
and to form aconclusion and judgment. However expansive, therefore, 
the mind of man may be, he is nursed as it were in the lap of feeling, 
and “the head lives in the heart,” because his phantasy and ima- 
gination are so powerful and overwhelming, that even the truest 
and noblest products of his mind are enveloped as it were in 
mist and unclear visions. This state of the mind, when the feeling 
overpowers understanding, we call poesy; it forms all ideas from the 
external world, and is therefore only subjective. 

In the summer of his life, however, his understanding grows stronger 
and firmer, so that it is able to subdue the strongest fee/ing. Both are 
then about equal, and the formation of his ideas and conclusions 1s 
objective, and qualified to distinguish that which really is truth from 
that which only appears to be truth. This state of mind is one in which 
man composes similes and metaphors, which in fact are the comparing 
of two things which are equal, and distinguishing those which are not. 

But in the autumn of man’s existence, when the mist of imagination 
is cleared up by settled ideas, and the understanding deigns to rule 
over feeling, truth appears before his mind self-dependant, influenced 
neither by motions from within nor without, and he coolly comes to the 


conclusion 9271 95M, “ All is vanity.”* We shall now more clearly 

understand the order of the Midrash, why Solomon, when young, 

composed songs (The Song of Solomon); when grown up to manhood, 

composed parables (Proverbs); and when old, said, “ All is vanity,” a 

conclusion which runs through the whole of the book of ‘‘ Ecclesiastes,” 
I shall continue this article in your next, and am, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 


1, Little Alie-street. A. S. Horowrrtz. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—It being well known to me that you are always pleased 
and ready to give publicity to good and charitable actions, so that 
others should imitate and do likewise, I write this to inform you, that 
the members of the “ Philanthropic Society,” established to assist 
poor deserving individuals (of the Jewish persuasion) through the 
winter season (from TT2)3F7 to TIDD), met last Sunday, December 10, 
and elected Mr. M. Goldstone, as President, Mr. I. Myers, Treasurer, 
and Mr. Henry Marks, Honorary Secretary. Petitions from applicants 
were then received, and on this day (Sunday) decided upon. The 
sum of £52 i8s. has been voted to fourteen applicants, the weekly 
allowance varying from 3s. 6d. to 8s.; to those who are in a capacity 
to do a litile business the half or whole of the allowance is given, for 
tle purpose of buying some goods. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
3, King-street, Salford, “ M. H. Stmonson., 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


—nuel, Esq., Ordinance-row ; and (for Liverpool) by M. S. Oppenheim, Esq. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Herewith I send you the Solution of the TTT in the Jag 


Number. Yours obediently, 
Kew, Dec. 18, 1848. L. NEuMEgen. 


pa WyA NS Sop 


Philo-Judzus,” and “w, Bath,’ in our next. 


An Appeal of the Norwich Hebrew Congre. 


gation to their Brethren of the Howse of 
Israel, 


HE Hebrew Congregation of Norwich, long inconvenienced by their 

present small, incommodious, and ill-adapted Synagogue, and desirous 

of emulating the zeal and spirit of their brethren in other parts of the Em. 

pire, have determined to erect an Edifice more suited to the wants of ap 

increasing number of residents, and more fitted for the performance of 
Public Worship. 

Donations previously acknowledged ............ .. £380 16 0 

Additional Subscriptions, 


Morris Aaron, Esq....... 5 5 © | Isaac Mayers, esq. (Yar- 
Robert Chamberlain, esq. | MOUth): 010 6 

cence 1 0 0; — Ryley, esq............. 010 0 
— Lindo, esq. (per I. Ly- — Danziger, esq. (per Mr. 

— Brightwell,esq. ...-... 1 0 0 | — Hyams, esq. .......... 010 6 
PATS. Coleman 010 0O | Abraham Jones, esq....... 010 6 
010 6 — Bunton, esq. ......... 0.10.0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received (for Norwich) by Mr. Joel Fox 
and Mr. Myers Levine; (for London) by I. Davis, Esq., 8, Artillery-place, 
Finsbury, I. M. Johnson, Esq., 10, Castle-street, Holborn, and Isaac Lyon, 
Esq., Duke-street, Aldgate ; (for Birmingham) by D. Barnett, Esq., Bennett’s- 
hill, and I, Cohen, Esq., 1, Exeter-row; (for Portsmouth) by H. M. Ema- 


Jews’ & General Literary & Scientific Insti- 
tution, Sussex-Hiall, Leadenhall-Street. 


A BALL 


| IN CELEBRATION OF THE | 
Anniversary of the Opening of the LKInstitution, 
will take place at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
ON FUESDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1849, 
Under the Superintendance of the Patrons, and a Committee of Stewards. 


The Band under the Direction of M. JULLIEN. 
M. CORRIE, M.C. 


Dec. 17, 5609—1848, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I feel honoured by the respectful manner in which your learned 
“Contributor” has responded to my query. That which I desire to see 
is some historical testimony of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, both 
as to the name of the pope and the place where the disputation was 
held. Modern writers are so apt to transcribe the one from the other, 
that the testimony of a single one is quite equal in value to that of a 


score, unless they furnish due references to more ancient authorities. 
I read of Benedict XIII. abiding in the castle of Paniscola, at Per- 
pignan, and at Avignon ; but never once of his being at Tortosa during 
the whole of his pontificate, though he might have been born there. 
In my Latin Version of the Shebet Jehuda,printed at Amsterdam in 1680, 
the name of the place where the disputation was held is expressly -de- 
clared to be Rome: “ Virt sapientes Romam a conventibus missi Calendis 
Januariis pervenerunt.”” One thing surprises me much, that, in my 
Latin Version, as well as in the copy of your “ Contributor,” the vear in 
which the controversy is said to have taken place is given, 1353, which, 
if correct, would nullify the presence, both of Benedict XIII. and 
Joseph Albo, as they flourished not at that time. In my last commu- 
nication “ kalurki” is misprinted for “ halurki.” 

I remain 
“ Molesworth Rectory, Dec. 19th, 1848. 


yours sincerely, 
J. OXcer. 
* Similar to this idea is the observation of Rousseau: “ Quand homme 


he ceases to feel. 


Tickets, including Refreshments, 10s. 6d. each, may be obtained of the 
Stewards, of Mr. Exias Davis, Chairman of the Ball Committee, and at 
the Library of the Institution, By Order, 


Morris S, OprpENHEIM, Secretary. 


Youths’ Benevolent Society. 
GRAND CONCERT, in aid of the funds of this Society, will take 
place at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street, on Wednesday evening, the 


27th instant, at which the following Vocal and Instrumental Performers will 
appear :— 


Mesdames Lucombe, Rebecca Isaacs 
and Allan, 


Messieurs John Parry, Weiss, Henry Smith, Genge, 
Scates, and Maurice Davies. 


Prices of Admission, — Gallery, ls.; Body of Hall, 2s.; Platform, 3s. 
Doors open at Seven, to commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 
By Order, 


LEwis H. Isaacs, Honorary Secretary. 
N. B.—No donations will be solicited. 


» Collins, Stuart, 


WANTED. 


CLEVER and experienced Man, to take the lead in a Wholesale Out- 
fitting Establishment, and to travel occasionally. Also, one accustomed 


to the Retail Trade. Apply, stating age and the last situation filled, te 
D. Hyam and Co., Bristol. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London : 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and published bY 
W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chroniele Offices, 


24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, December 22, 1843. 
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